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By Floyd Schmoe 
University (Seattle) Meeting 


Editor note: No Friend loves—and _re- 
veres—nature more than Floyd Schmoe. 
In the middle of winter in 1920, he and 
his bride Ruth spent the winter as care- 
takers in the Park Department’s hotel at 
Mt. Rainier. Snowed in for eight months, 
their hotel covered by snowdrifts, the cou- 
ple became intimately acquainted with 
each other as well the mountain’s unique 
ecology. Out of this experience came their 
first child as well as an extraordinary 
book called A Year in Paradise. This lov- 
ing and indepth account of Mt Rainier 
has become a classic. Floyd went on to 
teach forestry and marine biology at the 
University of Washington and at the New 
York College of Forestry, Syracuse, and 
much more. 

Now 103 years old, Floyd is a “living 
legend.” A founding member of Univer- 
sity Meeting, he has done relief and re- 
construction work with Quaker and 
United Nations organizations in America, 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 
He has written numerous magazine arti- 
cles and a dozen books, including The 
Big Sur (1975) and For Love of Some 
Islands (1975). Floyd was given a medal- 
lion by the Japanese Emperor for his 
work building homes in Hiroshima after 
the bombing, and in 1996 he was nomi- 
nated for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

This past month I was fortunate to have 
a chance to meet and interview Floyd at a 
nursing home where he now resides. 

The first thing he told me, however, was 
that he is not a “resident.” 

“They say we are residents,” Floyd 
confided. “But we are actually inmates.” 

Not acquainted with Floyd’s sense of 
humor, I thought he was being somewhat 
paranoid. A moment later he praised the 
staff and director, and it became clear 
that his comment was meant as a joke. 

Floyd has slowed down quite a bit, but 
he continues to write and to entertain a 
stream of visitors. He told me of a novel 
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he is working on “that will never be pub- 
lished.” It’s about the descendants of 
Lucy, our African ancestor, and is similar 
to another work he wrote about prehis- 
toric Native Americans in California 
called Dove. 

During our conversation, Floyd remi- 
nisced about places he’d been, and peo- 
ple he’d known. What struck me most 
about Floyd was his sense of humor, and 
his empathy for what Jesus called “the 
least of these” (Matthew: 25.40). 

“Did you know that I once prayed to 
Allah?” he told me. After this attention- 
getting admission, he explained that he 
had been traveling in the Middle East 
when the train was delayed because of a 
sandstorm. Fierce desert winds had 
dumped half a foot of sand on the track, 
and it had to be cleared before the train 
could proceed. While waiting, Floyd no- 
ticed a small desert goat, hardly more 
than a kid, struggling against the wind. 

“Every time it moved towards the track, 
the wind blew it further into the desert. It 
was pretty clear that unless something 
happened, the goat would be blown into 
the desert and die. So I prayed. Naturally, 
I prayed to Allah.” 

Floyd didn’t know if the prayer had 
any effect, but one thing is clear: the God 
that Floyd worships is keenly concerned 
for all living creatures. 

The following excerpt is from Floyd’s 
philosophical reflections entitled Why Is 
Man? (1983), the sequel to What Is Man. 
In this work, Floyd displays a passionate 
and thoughtful environmental concern 
that is rooted in biblical wisdom and per- 
sonal experience. 
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66 Tae the Lord God took the man 
and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” (Gen. 
Pay) 
And then what happened? 
He made a mess of things of course. 
And he has been messing things up ever 
since. First he ate the forbidden fruit and 
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Ruth and Floyd Schmoe at Mt. Rainier in 
1922, from A Year in Paradise 


gained knowledge of good and evil. Don’t 
blame Eve—or even the serpent. Adam 
knew better. 

Man still knows better and still he 
abuses earth. His sins against his environ- 
ment are legion. He neglects the land— 
those few precious inches of soil which 
feed and nourish all living things. He con- 
taminates with his waste the water and the 
air..not even the seas escape his pollu- 
tion. 

Millions of tons of top soil are allowed 
to wash down the streams and rivers every 
year silting up stream beds, causing disas- 
trous floods and hindering navigation. 

He drains wetlands and paves over 
farmlands, depriving himself, along with 
hosts of birds and animals, of our essential 
habitat. 

By such abuse, along with hunting, 
trapping, over fishing and the misuse of 
poisons and pesticides, he has not only 
reduced wildlife to a sad remnant of its 
onetime abundance but actually caused 
the total extinction of hundreds of species 
of fishes, birds and mammals, along with 
thousands of species of plant life, none of 

(“Man‘s Duty to the Earth,” continued on page 4) 


(“Man's Duty to the Earth,” continued from p. 3) 
which can ever be recovered. 

This deplorable waste not only contin- 
ues but increases year by year until now it 
is estimated that an entire species of wild- 
life disappears from earth on the average 
of every four years. In addition, by mis- 
use, Overuse, and waste, he depletes his 
limited store of unrenewable resources 
(such as metals, coal, oil, gas, and mineral 
fertilizers) at an alarming rate. 

True, our biosphere, more like a living 
organism than a mechanism, is a wonder- 
fully resilient thing, able to suffer hurt but 
able also to heal its wounds—when given 
a chance—and survive. 

Therefore to save earth (and our very 
lives...for man himself has become an 
“endangered species”) we need only, in 
most cases, to leave her alone: cease to 
starve, poison, abrade, and pave-over her 
surface—both land and sea. 

As with most living things the most sen- 
sitive part of earth’s “body” is that thin 
layer of “skin” (soil and water) which 
covers her surface. It is as we have said, 
these few inches of soil, along with a few 
hundred feet of comforting air which, like 
the clothing people wear, protect life from 
deadly ultra-violet rays, excessive heat 
and cold: feeds and shelters us, and liter- 
ally “saves our lives.” 

For man’s past mistakes we may plead 
ignorance, but no more. Today we are 
well aware of our duty to earth and our 
dependence upon her bounty. We have the 
tools, and the techniques to conserve soil, 
limit pollution of air and water, and to 
correct past mistakes. 

We are also rapidly becoming aware of 
the value of, in fact the necessity of, other 
forms of life; and we are beginning to ac- 
cept the fact that so-called “wildlife” have 
a right to their place on earth equal to our 
own. 

And most men now know that beauty is 
to be cherished over ugliness, learning 
over ignorance, concern for others over 
neglect and abuse, welfare over disease 
and decay, generosity over greed and ava- 
rice, love over hate, and peace over war. 

Adam should have known as much. 

Assuming that there are uncounted 
numbers of planets similar to Earth, which 
orbit millions of stars similar to our Sun, 
we feel that surely among so many there 
must be some such as ours, which are so 
located in relation to their “sun” that liv- 
ing organisms, perhaps similar to those 
found on this earth, find it possible to live, 


though what is “possible” may, or may not 
be “probable.” 

But we have explored all our sister 
planets, those of our “Solar System,” in- 
cluding several of their satellites, such as 
our Moon, and none appear to be hospita- 
ble to man. Some, such as our Moon, will 
no doubt be found useful as a staging 
ground for deeper probes into the heav- 
ens, and for the mineral resources to be 
found there, but not as a promising new 
frontier to be occupied and subdued as 
our forefathers occupied America. 

So, for the time being at least, we can 


We must begin to cherish the 
land, conserve its resources, and 
pass it on to future generations 
in as good or better health than 
we found it. And in doing this we 
will, without doubt, find pleas- 
ant duty....in Jesus’ “law of 
love” there is joy in doing good, 
and man serves God best 
by serving others... 


assume that it may be possible that we are 
unique and that the miracle of life came to 
Earth alone, and that we should continue 
to live as though this earth is our now and 
future homeland. 

Too long already have we treated Earth 
as expendable...a mine to be plundered 
rather than a garden to be cultivated, con- 
served, and cherished. 

True, God told Adam and Eve to be 
fruitful and multiply, and to replenish the 
earth, and “subdue it” (Genesis: 1.28); but 
perhaps we have taken that admonition 
too literally. To “have dominion” does not 
necessarily mean to dominate. Britain un- 
der Queen Victoria set a better example. 

Apparently there was once a time when 
things really got out of hand on earth; so 
bad in fact that God had to “repent him- 
self” and start all over again with Noah. 

“And Noah began to be an husband- 
man, and he planted a vineyard...” but 
even that went wrong...or at least old 
Noah went wrong within his vineyard, as 
many of his descendants have been going 
wrong ever since. 

Apparently we have been too 
“fruitful”... we have multiplied too abun- 
dantly, and, like Noah, we have “‘partaken 
of the vine too freely.” And like Cain we 
have too often hated our brother and mur- 


dered him. We have studied war, not 
peace—learned to destroy rather than to 
conserve, and to neglect rather than cher- 
ish our fellow man. 

So what must we now do to “be saved?” 

First, I’m sure, we must try to save our 
earth for, remember, it’s the only one we 
have! 

We must begin to cherish the land, con- 
serve its resources, and pass it on to future 
generations in as good or better health 
than we found it. And in doing this we 
will, without doubt, find pleasant duty. 

In the ancient law—that given Moses 
on tablets of stone, and the “second” laws, 
the Deuteronomy of later date— there are 
rigid “do’s” and “don’ts” and man’s duty 
and obligation is clear. But in Jesus’ “law 
of love” there is joy in doing good, and 
man serves God best by serving others: 
“For in as much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me” (Matthew: 25.40). 
God had ceased to be the stern and venge- 
ful dictator and become the loving father 
with concern that not even a sparrow 
should “‘fall to the ground” without his 
notice (Matthew: 10:29). 

If, when I asked the Pope his answers to 
my four questions [“What is man’s pur- 
pose (if any), and what is man’s duty to 
God, to others, and to the earth?’’], he 
had, in answer to questions one and two, 
quoted Mark 12.30, 31.1 [in a personal 
letter dated April 2, 1982], I would not 
have been surprised. However, I was not 
quite prepared for his reply which, along 
with his invocation of ‘“God’s abundant 
blessings” upon me, stressed work, espe- 
cially manual labor, as Man’s highest 
duty. I quote from his Third Encyclical: 
Laborem Exercens, 21 September 1961: 

“Man is made to be in the visible uni- 
verse an image and likeness of God him- 
self, and he is placed in it in order to sub- 
due the earth. From the beginning, there- 
fore, he is called to work. Work is one of 
the characteristics that distinguish man 
from the rest of creatures; whose activity 
for sustaining their lives cannot be called 
work. Only man is capable of work, and 
only man works, at the same time by work 
occupying [ ‘justifying?’] his existence on 
earth.” 

In a long conversation with my good 
friend Rabbi Raphael Levine of Seattle, 
he said, in response to my questions: 
“Man is God’s image on Earth, His hands 
and His feet whereby He works His mira- 
cles.” O 
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Report on the Work of Pacific 
Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Unity with Nature (PYM-CUN) 


| Paes concept of “unity with nature” is 
still unsettled in Friends’ minds. Our 
commitment to the exploration of this 
concept, made at Pacific Yearly Meeting 
in 1985, is alive and growing. But how to 
nurture it? Where will it lead us? Is it an 
aspect of our deepest spiritual selves, to 
be integrated into our whole being by 
quiet contemplation of wilderness and the 
fascinating intertwining of God’s living 
Creation? Is it the motivating force behind 
our action to preserve the wilderness and 
to adopt sustainable lifestyles? Or is it 
both at once, like most Quaker Testimo- 
nies? 

Unsettled as we are, we are not without 
direction—in fact, a number of directions 
are being pursued simultaneously, as our 
time and resources permit. 


Nature Education 


A major activity by Committee mem- 
bers and ad hoc members is education, 
aimed at increasing the Nature-awareness 
of children and adults who have not yet 
considered the question “What is our 
spiritual relationship to the non-human 
world?” A First Day school curriculum, 
EarthCare for Children, authored by 
Sandy and Tom Farley and Dianna Gail 
Egly has been published by FCUN (the 
national Friends Committee on Unity with 
Nature), and is now available for pur- 
chase. For adults, a curriculum entitled 
“Deep Ecology and Creation-Centered 
Ecology: The Interdependent Web” cur- 
riculum is ready, as is, for sale through 
EarthLight magazine. Paul Burks reports 
that much of the material in this curricu- 
lum is 10 years old; he will add a chapter 
on Friends’ concern for the Earth, and 
plans to update some of the material with 
more recent articles. 

We are concerned that people working 
in the environmental movement not lose 
touch with the spiritual foundation that 
can motivate and renew their efforts to 
bring about secular change. To this end, a 


| €arthcare for Children, 
a First Day School Curriculum 


| by Sandra Moon Fariey, Diana Gail Eqly, 
and Thomas Baxter Faricy . 
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For a list of recommended readings on 
"environmental concerns, see p. 16. 


conference called “EarthVision” was held 
June 6-8, 1997, at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, with the stated purpose of 
“inviting members of nature conservation 
and environmental organizations to meet 
with people whose witness for the earth is 
an essential component of their religious 
faith.” It was organized by PYM-CUN 
with the help of EarthLight, the Sierra 
Club Loma Prieta Chapter, Bay Area Ac- 
tion, Silicon Valley Toxics Coalition, 
Peninsula Conservation Center and World 
Stewardship Institute. In addition to at- 
tenders from environmental organizations 
and Friends Meetings, there were partici- 
pants from Presbyterian, United Method- 
ist, Evangelical Lutheran, United Church 
of Christ, Episcopal, and Unitarian 
churches. Barry Boulton of the Sierra 
Club introduced the weekend with illus- 
trations of the evolutionary flows that de- 
termine the relationship of humans to all 
other species and to the earth itself—a 
relationship which must replace the 
anthropocentrism of Western culture and 
economics. In small groups and in a Sat- 
urday evening session on “What Inspires 
Us to Witness and Action?” all partici- 
pants shared what moves us to care deeply 
about the earth, what moves us to action. 


A number of attenders agreed to continue 
working together, focusing on 1998 Earth 
Day programs and activities throughout 
Northern California. 

Another outcome of the EarthVision 
Conference was our intention to encourage 
others to hold similar conferences in other 
regions, by distributing the procedures we 
developed to create the 1997 conference. 
PYM-CUN had planned to sponsor an 
EarthVision Conference in Southern Cali- 
fornia; it was decided not to do so this fall, 
since we will be represented at a similar 
conference in October organized by Peter 
More-Kochlach, a United Methodist pas- 
tor from San Diego whose ministry is envi- 
ronmental issues. 

PYM-CUN has sponsored backpacking 
trips for groups of teens and adults. We 
had thought to have a campout in Big Ba- 
sin State Park the weekend prior to PYM. 
Although it did not happen in 1998, we 
plan to begin planning for a 1999 campout 
earlier in the year. Elizabeth Jones and Pat 
Wolff volunteered to help with the organi- 
zation of the campout for next year. It was 
suggested that PYM-CUN sponsor a back- 
pack trip for Junior Yearly Meeting 
Friends/Families. Opportunities exist not 
only for recreational experience but also 
for Quakers to participate in preservation 
and restoration of the natural world. PYM- 
CUN recommends that meetings become 
familiar with local organizations that ar- 
range tree planting, wildlife habitat resto- 
ration and creek, lake and seashore clean- 
up days. Individuals and groups of Friends 
who join in such activities will find them- 
selves being healed as they try to undo 
some of the harm done by human inatten- 
tion to the health of our world. 


Communication with Meetings 
in PYM 


PYM-CUN hopes to communicate regu- 
larly with designated correspondents in 
each monthly meeting and worship group. 
Although the list of correspondents is now 
complete, it needs updating. Kate Carpen- 
ter (So. Cal) and Eric Sabelman (No. Cal.) 
will maintain these lists. 

The flow of communication, we hope, 


(“Beyond Stewardship, “ continued on page 7) 
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The Body of Being 


A Profile of Jim Corbett 


By Sharman Russell, Gila Meeting 


Editor’s Note: The following profile of 
Jim Corbett is from Sharman Russell’s 
collection of essays entitled Kill the Cow- 
boy: A Battle of Mythology in the New 
West (Addison-Wesley, 1993). In_ this 
book she looks at the complex issue of 
cattle grazing and land use from multiple 
perspectives and concludes that we need 
to find “that inner part of us which reso- 
nates with nature and corresponds to 
what is wild.” She is also the author of 
Songs of the Fluteplayer: Seasons of Life 
in the Southwest (Addison-Wesley, 1991), 
winner of the Mountains and Plains 
Booksellers Award. 


J im Corbett is from Wyoming. At the 
age of nine, he toyed with the idea of 


becoming a preacher. “You'll get 


over it,” his mother said. He ended 
up with a degree in philosophy from 
Harvard. He married, had three chil- 
dren, and painfully divorced. He 
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Later he discovered that he was a Quaker, 
a man who found “something like love 
that doesn’t split, the way love does, into 
loving and being loved.” He worked as a 
sheepherder, antiwar organizer, librarian, 
and teacher. He remarried to a woman he 
describes as ““Sancha to my Quixote, Qui- 
xote to my Sancho.” He begins his book, 
Goatwalking: A Guide to Wildland Living 
and a Quest for the Peaceable Kingdom 
with this central idea, “Two milk goats 
can provide all the nutrients a human be- 
ing needs with the exception of Vitamin C 
and a few common trace elements. Learn 
the relevant details about goat-range hus- 
bandry and something about edible plants 
and with a couple of milk goats you can 
feed yourself in most wildlands, even de- 
serts.” 

Jim is serious. In the Sonoran Desert, 
where he lives, goats can eat various parts 
of prickly pear, mesquite, cholla, creosote, 
palo verde, ironwood, rabbitbrush, hack- 
berry, tumbleweed, and catclaw acacia. 
These tough and thorny plants are made 
of water, dirt, and sky. Goats turn them 
into food. The goatwalker takes the gift, 
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moving the herd often so as not to dam- 
age the land from which the gift comes. 
This is nomadic pastoralism. It is, for 
Jim Corbett, a form of Quixotic erran- 
try—a sallying forth beyond the limits of 
what most Americans know. The goat- 
walker fits “into an ecological niche 
rather than a social hierarchy.” The goat- 
walker, for however brief a time, is no 
longer a member of industrial civiliza- 
tion and is no longer forced to “make 
war on life.” 

“Everyone should learn how to feed 
himself or herself,” Jim says amiably. 
“Everyone should live for a time as a 
member of a tribal band. Goatwalking is 
a practical way to do this. Hunting and 
gathering requires a lot of skill and has 
too great an impact on the land. Garden- 
ing and subsistence agriculture need time 
and take specific conditions. But people 
can learn to goatwalk fairly easily.” 

In 1988, Jim and his wife Pat and 


“The sabbath is a time to quit grabbing at the 


world, to rest, and to rejoice in the 


Creation’s goodness.”’ —Jim Corbett 
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some of their goatherding friends formed 
the Saguaro-Juniper Association. They 
bought over one hundred acres of private 
property near the San Pedro River in 
Arizona and a grazing lease for six 
square miles of state-owned hills, moun- 
tains, mesas, and canyons. A smaller 
group called El Potero also bought adja- 
cent irrigated land. Both groups made a 
covenant with these hills, including a Bill 
of Rights for the land. They wanted to 
run some goats and cows. They wanted 
to learn how the land could sustain them. 

“If I am going to be at home in the 
Sonoran Desert,” Jim says, “genuinely at 
home where the land is supporting me, 
then grazing is the only option. Mining 
isn’t. Nor is a salaried job in Tucson 
where I’m like someone on the moon 
with a life support system. No, if I’m to 
be at home here—and I don’t have any 
other home—then I have to look at spe- 
cific ways and places where my relation- 
ship with the land can be harmonious.” 

“Those of us who want to graze,” he 
adds, “have the burden of proof.” 

Jim does not expect to make money 
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J mm Corbett, from his book Goatwalking 


ranching. He and others in the association 
get food, a place to live, a place to visit, 
and a way to answer some questions about 
range management. This is research com- 
bined with subsistence living. This is 
religion and metaphor. 


RROD 


Jim Corbett talks about 
the Sabbath. 


When Moses climbed Mount Nebo to 
die, he looked down at his people, 
“settled, growing fat, surrounded by 
owner worship.” How could they keep to 
their God? How could they keep to their 
covenant? 

The Lord told them how. Each seventh 
day, they should cease to labor. Each sev- 
enth week of harvest, they should feast 
and remember that they were a cimarron 
or free people. Each seventh month, they 
should leave their homes and live in brush 
shelters as they had done in the desert. 
Each seventh year, they should stop living 
by agriculture. 

“The sabbath is a time,” Jim says, “to 
quit grabbing at the world, to rest, and to 
rejoice in the Creation’s goodness.” It is a 
time of remembrance. Jim Corbett does 
this through goatwalking. He does it every 
Friday night when he recites the Shema 
and other passages from the Jewish prayer 
book. He does it through the Saguaro- 
Juniper Association. For its members, this 
land by the San Pedro River is meant to 
serve as a sabbatical place, rather than a 
sabbatical time, a place where humans can 
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live out the covenant. It is such a place 
precisely because it has not been 
“protected” in the sense of being set apart 
from humans. It is a place where goats 
and cows eat plants and turn them into 
human food. 

“A land ethic is not a preserve mental- 
ity,” Jim says. “You are a co-member of 
the community, a co-creator. You’re not 
some alien visiting another planet. A land 
ethic is not about living off the industrial 
and technological resources of a city and 
going out, once in awhile, to appreciate 
the scenery.” 

“If creation is incomplete, as it is, then 
it’s because we are still creating our- 
selves. Whether we like it or not, the bib- 
lical passages about governance happen to 
be the fact. We are reflective. We make 
decisions and choices in a way that other 
creatures do not. We have a fundamental 


choice now between possessing the earth 
and trying to enter into a hallowing proc- 
ess. We are called upon to be co-creators. 
It’s the alternative to being possessors. 

“As a co-creator, you never know every- 
thing that’s going on. You are working 
within-a system rather than being outside 
and manipulating it. That sense of being 
outside is the management mode. But as a 
co-creator, you never know if you’ve got it 
right conclusively.” 

In Jim Corbett’s vision, we are inside the 
circle. We are part of nature and dependent 
on nature. Ranching, in this view, is a sab- 
batical occupation—another way for hu- 
mans to remember the covenant. 

“IT agree with Aldo Leopold,” he says, 
“that a land ethic—in which human beings 
are partners rather than conquerors of the 
biotic community—has become ‘an evolu- 
tionary possibility and an ecological neces- 


sity.” It is, however, a possibility only 
where human beings are still at home on 
the land. How to fit in responsibly, as 
supportive members of an untamed bi- 
otic community, is a meaningful question 
only for those who live by fitting in 


somehow.” 
* KOK O*K 


A conversation with Jim Corbett might 
well end with his favorite philosopher. 

“We are all modes in the Body of Be- 
ing,” Jim quotes from Spinoza. 

“Nothing,” Jim says sweetly, “is out- 
side the Body of Being.” 

In the past few years, Jim Corbett’s 
work in Arizona has grown. The Sa- 
guaro-Juniper Association has expanded 
its land base and continues with new and 
successful land and community-based 
projects. O 
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(“Beyond Stewardship,“ continued from page 5) 
will be two-way: PYM-CUN will send 
reports of its activities, proposals for new 
initiatives, and suggestions for activities 
that can be done within a monthly meet- 
ing, and will receive from the meetings 
their reports, proposals, and suggestions. 
PYM-CUN will offer, through its corre- 
spondents, to provide a speakers list for 
interaction and outreach to Monthly Meet- 
ings. Eventually, there may be a Unity- 
with-Nature traveling Friend on the model 
of the Brinton Visitor. 

The first communication from PYM- 
CUN was the “Winter Solstice” letter in- 
viting Meetings to consider new implica- 
tions of the meaning of the “Light within” 
if we accept that the non-human as well 
as the human world partakes in the Light. 
Responses were received from eight 
Meetings, and others are known to be con- 
sidering this query. Outgoing PYM-CUN 
clerk Michael Dunn and new Clerk, Mar- 
tha Hunkins, are preparing a letter to 
Monthly Meeting correspondents propos- 
ing that Meetings continue the exploration 
of the “Light Within” queries by taking 
what we have decided to call, “the next 
step”: how will our lives be changed by 
our new understanding of the “Light 
within?” 


Strengthened association with 
EarthLight Magazine 


EarthLight’s mission consists primarily 
of publishing a magazine, but potentially 
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could expand into a whole spectrum of 
communications media. EarthLight en- 
deavors to convey the message that 
“Spirituality is not divorced from the 
world.” It draws ideas and inspiration 
from a broad range of human experience: 
“indigenous traditions, the world’s great 
faith[s], contemplative practice, eco- 
feminism, science and the new cosmol- 
ogy.” PYM-CUN hopes that Friends will 
make greater use of EarthLight as a vehi- 
cle for stimulating thought within PYM as 
well as in the larger community of 
“spiritual ecologists.” For example, the 
spring College Park Quarterly Meeting 
theme will be based on readings from this 
summer’s issue of EarthLight. The Com- 
mittee drafted a minute to PYM request- 
ing that funding for EarthLight be incor- 
porated into the PYM budget (after reex- 
amination of PYM policy regarding sup- 
port for Friend’s organizations). We are 
also submitting testimonies from the Jun- 
ior Yearly Meeting interest group for pub- 
lication in EarthLight, as illustrative of 
the cross-generational concern and the 
thoughtful consideration of young people 
about their future world: 

“For me, the key word is ‘creation.’ We 
wake up in life and the more we look at it, 
we see we’re part of this ongoing creation. 
I stand in awe of this whole process and 
wonder how I fit into it all.”—Michael 
Dunn, clerk, (909) 682-5364. Eric Sabel- 
man, communications coordinator, 711 
Central Ave., Menlo Park, CA, 94025. 
(650) 322-2455, ESabelman@aol.com 
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‘‘Next Step Letter” 
from PYM’s Unity with 


Nature Committee 
February, 1999 


q ps Unity with Nature Committee is 
continuing its work to explore 
Friends’ faith and practice within the con- . 
text of our relationship to the earth. At the 
end of 1997, we asked your meeting or 
worship group to explore the current 
meaning of “the light within/that of God 
within”, through worship sharing, thresh- 
ing sessions, meeting for worship, meet- 
ing for worship for business, or through 
other creative means, and then report back 
to PYMCUN the results of your explora- 
tion. We now are in receipt of reports 
from ten meetings/worship groups, and 
Junior Yearly Meeting (at PYM), and we 
have recorded additional statements from 
about forty five individuals at our Interest 
Group at PYM this past summer. In all, 
we have collected about 150 individual 
responses from Friends in PYM. The 
overwhelming majority of these responses 
are consistent with the belief that there is 
that of God in all living things. 

Therefore, with this letter, we are con- 
tacting your meeting again about this sub- 
ject. First of all, if your meeting has not 
reported back to us yet, let us assure you 
that we remain very interested in learning 
about its responses to our queries on this 


(“Next Step Letter, “ continued on page 8) 


Genesis of PYM's Concert for the Earth 


By Robert Schutz 
Redwood Forest 


ave you ever been seized by an ur- 


gent enthusiasm? One that was trig- 
gered by a speech, no less? That’s what 
happened to a whole lot of us at Pacific 
Yearly Meeting in 1985. And the speaker 
was a Prophet, who came to us under the 
broad-brimmed leather hat of Marshall 
Massey. Massey has been criticized in his 
own back yard for not being a scientist, 
but that’s what happens to a prophet in his 
own land. 

It seems that Shirley Ruth heard Mar- 
shall speak earlier in his own bailiwick, 
Denver, and printed his remarks in the 
April-July 1984 issues of Friends Bulle- 
tin. All of this helped the Clerks of PYM 
as they issued an unprecedented invitation 
to him to speak in 1985. The result of this 
chain of events was that some of us were 
so galvanized that at least I sat up long 
past midnight the night of the speech, and 
composed the charter for the Pacific 
Yearly Meeting Committee on Unity with 
Nature, which was heard in Plenary ses- 
sion the next day and adopted by the 


Yearly Meeting before it ended its session 
in 1985. ' 

The Committee was charged with publi- 
cation of the Truth. And we have fulfilled 
that charge to the best of our abilities. We 
started a newsletter called Unity with Na- 
ture, and a magazine now widely and fa- 
vorably known as EarthLight. The Yearly 
Meeting did not support this Committee 
except with travel grants to meetings, but 
it gave us carte blanche to raise our own 
funds. 

Raise funds we did, partly to support 
Marshall in the writing of a Handbook. 
That book has yet to appear, blocked in 
part by not enough funds, by Marshall’s 
popularity as a speaker, by criticisms in 
his home meeting which made him me- 
ticulously careful, and by the increasing 
size and scope of the project. 

Marshall’s next major speaking engage- 
ment was at Friends General Conference 
in 1986, where some of us from PYM to- 
gether with Eastern Friends midwifed the 
birth of the national organization, Friends 
in Unity with Nature. 

Shortly after that, PYMCUN passed on 
its Newsletter to FCUN, which serves 
Friends everywhere from its present home 
in Burlington, Vermont, under the name, 
“BeFriending Creation.” PYMCUN con- 
tinues as an active committee, which has 
mounted a number of successful confer- 


ences, North and South. It sponsors family 
camp-outs before meetings of PYM, and 
interest groups at the annual. session. It 
has tried to have a testimony incorporated 
into the upcoming revision of Faith and 
Practice. When the revision committee 
responded that it didn’t feel a surge of 
practice from constituent Meetings, PYM- 
CUN began a dialogue with Monthly 
Meetings on the locus of the Light Within: 
Is the Light in each person or all life or 
every particle? 

The fire with which PYM’s (and other 
large bodies of Friends’) Committees on 
the environment began seems to have left . 
our bellies. Perhaps that is inevitable. On 
the positive side, we are much more aware 
of the peril to the earth, and of our spiri- 
tual relationship to that peril: many of us 
practice recycling and more simple living; 
EarthLight is a powerful voice throughout 
the world, with a growing circulation; Be- 
friending Creation serves Friends well; 
and we maintain hope with our continuous 
speaking of the Truth. Is this enough? 

Marshall’s speech can be found in 
the pamphlet, “Defense of the Peace- 
able Kingdom,” available as #2 in the 
Social Order Series from P.0. Box 
2343, Santa Rosa, CA 95405, for $3.50 
postpaid. It is still a timely and compel- 
ling tract. A summary of its contents 
can be found on p. 12.0 
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(“Next Step Letter,“ continued from page 7) 

subject. While we do not expect that your 
meeting will necessarily reach a point 
where you are united in an understanding 
of “that of God within” and/or “the light 
within” with respect to the earth, we are 
interested in receiving the responses of 
individuals from your meeting on this sub- 
ject. Therefore, if you have not yet ex- 
plored the queries we sent to you last 
year, we urge you to do so. Secondly, if 
you have initiated an exploration of these 
queries, then we encourage you to engage 
in further exploration of this subject, i.e., 
to take the next step. We suggest that the 
following three queries, developed at 


PYM, could be helpful in shaping your - 


deliberations: 
1) If we believe that there is that of God 
in all living things, what actions can we 


take that are consistent with this, espe- 
cially in relation to creatures that we kill, 
whose habitats we appropriate, and those 
that kill or harm us (1.e., cattle, endan- 
gered species, malarial mosquitoes)? 

(2) Can we apply concepts such as sim- 
plicity and right sharing to other living 
things while continuing to apply them to 
people? 

(3) It is clear to many that there is that of 
God in all creation. Is God different from 
the “Light”? George Fox said, “Now this 
is the Light which you are lighted withall, 
which shows you when you do wrong 
there is something riseth in you that is a 
witness against you...” Most Friends be- 
lieve we have a continuous interaction 
with God and the Light. We tend to use 
the two words interchangeably. Can we do 
that with all of creation? 


[OT ODOT OTOTOTOTOTOT OTS 


Again, we will be delighted to receive 
reports containing the individual re- 
sponses from members of your meeting on 
these queries. It is our experience that a 
worship-sharing format or a dialogue for- 
mat is very productive for exploring the 
views of the meeting. In addition to re- 
sponses from the adults in your meeting, 
we also would be delighted to receive re- 
sponses from your children and young 
friends. 

If you are interested in receiving the 
complete set, please contact Eric Sabel- 
man by email at ESabelman@aol.com. 
We look forward to receiving your re- 
sponses and to sharing them with PYM.— 
Martha Hunkins, Clerk PYM Committee 
on Unity With Nature. E-mail: mar- 
tha@tidepool.com. Phone: (707)826- 
0563. 
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Some Quaker R 


EMERGENCY KITS FOR KOSOVARS 
(CAMPAIGN ENDS MAY 15) 


he conflict in Kosovo between the 

Serbian military and ethnic Albanians 
living in Kosovo is the latest in a series of 
conflicts in the Balkan region that have 
had a terrible impact on innocent civil- 
ians. It has moved in an appalling new 
direction with the NATO bombing of tar- 
gets in Serbia, Kosovo, and Montenegro. 
International officials estimate that about 
one third of the ethnic Albanian popula- 
tion of 1.8 million people has been forced 
to flee their homes since early March. 
Many have left Kosovo for neighboring 
Albania, Macedonia, Montenegro, and 
elsewhere, creating Europe’s largest refu- 
gee crisis since World War II. Scores of 
towns and villages have been shelled and 
burned, making the future extremely un- 
certain. 

The health needs of this displaced 
population are urgent and acute. Humani- 
tarian aid is especially needed for women 
and their children who make up the major- 
ity of the refugees. They are asking for 
first aid supplies, candles, and soap. 

You can respond by participating in 
AFSC’s Emergency Kits for Kosovars 
Project. In keeping with Quaker practice, 
these kits will be distributed regardless of 
the recipients’ religion or nationality 
through the assistance of humanitarian 
groups in the region, including Mercy 
Corps, Mother Theresa Society, and Mo- 
trat Qiriazi. 

To defray the cost of shipping, we are 
requesting a $5 donation per kit. Please 
include your name, address, Meeting (or 
church) along with the kit. 

Kit Ingredients (Please follow specifi- 
cally so kits are uniform for distribution. 
Do not add “extra” items!) Pack items in a 
clear plastic zip lock bag, no larger than 
1x12 

1. six candles: emergency or plumber’s 
candles 4” - 8” long 

2. one bar of bath size soap. 

3. one hand towel 

4. one box of assorted bandages, about 
50 per box 

5. one tube of triple antibiotic ointment 

AFSC is also seeking additional funds 
that will be used also for critical medi- 
cines and food for displaced persons, and 
eventually for reconstruction and relief 
efforts. _MC/Visa donations accepted at 
1-888-588-2372. San Francisco/ 
Philadelphia also collecting good chil- 
dren’s clothes and blankets! 


HERE’S WHAT ELSE 
YOU CAN DO! 


Write or contact your local paper and 
clubs/women’s groups et al. to get them to 
join in the Emergency Kits for Kosovars 
Campaign: photocopy these instructions or 
call (415) 565 0201 x 12 for more copies. 

Form a vigil, wearing black in solidarity 
with the women of Belgrade who opposed 
the war in Bosnia, and stand in silent wit- 
ness against the war and atrocities. Send 
emails 10 \Women, sin wBlack 
(stasazen@eunet.yu) and Autonomous 
Women’s Center Against Sexual Violence 
(awcasv@eunet.yu), two Belgrade pacifist 
groups, to encourage them in these difficult 
times. 

Write a letter to the editor of your local 
paper, opposing the bombing. Call (415) 
565-0201 x 24 for AFSC talking points/ 
background document. 

Call your elected representatives 
(Congress 202-456-1111: President 202- 
224-3121) to let them know of your per- 
spective on the U.S. actions. Organize a 
visit to your home district offices and ask 
for Congressional leadership on stopping 
the war and upholding the Constitution. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET MORE 
INFORMATION 


AFSC Europe Program: email msim- 
mons @afsc.org or cmatthews @afsc.org or 
visit web site at www.afsc.org or call (415) 
565-0201 x 12. 

FCNL for their Legislative Action Mes- 
sages (LAM) Fridays at 202-547-4343 or 
take it off the web: www.fcnl.org 

Human Rights Watch: Kosovo Focus on 
Human Rights: www.hrw.org/campaigns/ 
kosovo98/indenx. html 

Transnational Center for Peace: 
transnational.org/new/index.html 

See also Rachael Findley’s “Primer for 
the Perplexed” at www.kimopress.com. 


www. 


WHAT WENT WRONG, AND 
WHAT CAN BE DONE IN KOSOVO? 


The following analysis of the Kosovo situa- 
tion was written by Stephen Zunes, an as- 
sistant professor of Politics and chair of 
the Peace and Justice Studies Program at 
the University of San Francisco. It was 
published on the website of David Hart- 
sough, a San Francisco Friend who was 
arrested in Kosovo for his peacemaking 


esponses to the Kosovo Crisis 


activities last spring (see FB, April, 1998, 
and also FB, Dec., 1996).—Editor. 


he ongoing threats of NATO air 

strikes against Serbia to end the 
Milosevic regime’s repression against 
Kosovo’s Albanian majority is a prime 
example of the wrong policy at the wrong 
time. The cause is certainly just: the Ser- 
bian authorities have imposed an apart- 
heid-style system on the country’s ethnic 
Albanian majority and have severely sup- 
pressed cultural and political rights. How- 
ever, this suppression has been ongoing 
since Milosevic revoked Kosovo’s auton- 
omy in 1989. Until a year ago, the Koso- 
vars waged their struggle nonviolently, 
using strikes, boycotts, peaceful demon- 
strations, and alternative institutions— 
indeed, it was one of the most widespread, 
comprehensive and sustained nonviolent 
campaigns since Gandhi’s struggle for 
Indian independence earlier this century. 
However, the world chose to ignore the 
Kosovars’ nonviolent movement. 

It was only after a shadowy armed 
group known as the Kosovo Liberation 
Army emerged about a year ago that the 
world media, the Clinton Administration 
and other Western governments finally 
take notice. By waiting for the emergence 
of a guerrilla group before seeking a solu- 
tion, the West gave Slobodan Milosevic 
the opportunity to crack down with an 
even greater level of savagery than before. 
The delay has allowed the Kosovar move- 
ment to be taken over by armed ultra- 
nationalists who are far less ready to com- 
promise or guarantee the rights of the Ser- 
bian minority in an autonomous or inde- 
pendent Kosovo. It is a tragedy that the 
West squandered a full eight years when 
preventative diplomacy could have 
worked. It has also given oppressed peo- 
ple around the world a very bad message: 
in order to get the West to pay attention to 
your plight, you need to take up arms. 

There are problems current with NATO 
strategy that run deeper than its belated 
response to the problem. The threatened 
bombing has led to the withdrawal of the 
unarmed OSCE monitors who served as at 
least a partial deterrent to the worst Serb 
atrocities. As predicted, violence against 
the civilian population has dramatically 
increased with their departure. Unable to 


effectively challenge NATO air power, 


(“Kosovo Crisis,” cont. on page 13) 
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Long time ago the mountains 
thought they were People. 

Long time ago the trees thought 
they were People. 

Long time ago the birds & ani- 


mals thought they were People. 
Some day they will say: Long 


time ago the human _ beings 
thought they were People. 
And that is all. 
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apes Spokane story raises the question, 
what is People? Many native tribes 
call themselves The People, for example, 
the Dine and the Lakota. Other groups 
may call themselves The Chosen or A Pe- 
culiar People. But in this story, no one is 
special; everyone is in the same humble 
boat. Native Americans, even if they for- 
get sometimes, believe that we humans 
are no better than the animals and birds, 
the trees and plants, the mountains and 
rivers. Nor are we separate from, but re- 
lated to all the other strands woven by 
God the Everywhere Spirit into the sacred 
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web of life. 

Quakers have always practiced Visita- 
tion. Suppose we visited not only our 
families and other Quakers, but all my 
relations, as in the phrase found at the end 
of every native prayer? 

What if we thought of relations as in- 
cluding all of nature? What if we thought 
of the universe and everything in it as a 
relative? Sophisticated science tells us 
everything is interconnected and _ inter- 
related; native world-view tells us every- 
thing is in relation, and symbolizes this 
as all is alive. This sophisticated animism, 
which confers life as a sign of respect, 
makes living so much less lonely and so 
much more fun. Rather than separating 
and isolating humans as superior, native 
belief adopts and embraces the rest of 
creation as equals, as friends. 

So why not try an experiment in Truth? 
Why not befriend the universe, starting 
with one small part? First, a whimsical 
example to illustrate a specific choice. I 
decided to adopt an intrusive light pole, 
which blocked my ocean view, as a rela- 
tive. Instead of cursing, I named her 
Electra, and began to treat her as a sister. 
What began as whimsy became a pro- 
found experience, changing forever the 
way I deal with frustration. 

Another example illustrates a total 
opening to the Spirit. Imagine you are on 
a four-day vision quest, standing on a hill 
above a grassy plain, the trees down in the 
gullies grasping for water. Imagine 
space—nothing blocks your view for fifty 
miles in all directions: white cliffs topped 
by pines and cedar, hills, valleys, fields, 
roads, badlands gullies barren of life. 
Smell the fragrances—newly-turned earth, 
water over mossy rocks, new grass, heavy 
alfalfa, sweet wild plum blossoms, wild 
crocus and lilies and roses, peppermint 
and tart horse-mint, sweet-grass and cedar 
and sage, 

Imagine a sunset, not a garish Holly- 
wood sunset, but subtle pinks and blues. 
Imagine this sunset as a bowl of sky 
rimmed with pale purple, with pink above 
it to the northeast and south. Now imagine 
this sunset bowl as alive: when twilight 
nears, the purple-pink fingers rise as a 
deeper indigo pulses from the earth to rim 
the world. Night’s cloak envelops you, the 
stars draw near enough to touch, and 
thirty miles away a town’s lights twinkle. 

Next, imagine silence—broken at last 
by the dull whine of a semi-truck shifting 
gears on the road five miles away. Add 


birds—owls, loons, and then as day 
comes, meadowlarks, bobolinks, killdeer, 
sparrows, gulls, magpies, crows, kingfish- 
ers, herons, hawks, eagles, Add the rat- 
tling water of the creek, which becomes a 
waterfall roar after rain. The plink of rain, 
the soft rustle of cottonwoods, the whosh 
of wind in the pines, low and lonely. 
Horses’ loud whinnies, buffalo’s quiet 
snuffle, coyotes’ high yips, and camp 
dogs’ answering barks. Crickets, grass- 
hoppers, and frogs—the beepers and the 
bulls. 

Listen closer for other sounds, reed 
flutes on the wind, electric crackle in the 
sky, the magnetism of the earth, the power 
and pull of sacred places. After a day or 
so you can hear the earth’s breath and 
heartbeat, much slower than ours, as slow 
as the roar and suck of the ocean tides. 
Listening and tuning to it slows a vision- 
seeker down to a dream-time and dream- 
space. All senses become acute in this 
heightened and slowed pace. 

Out on the tall-grass prairie, you can 
stumble into ruts made by herds of horses 
years ago when they ran free on the 
plains. You can hear the thunder of spirit 
buffalo racing just over the hill. Ear to 
earth, you can feel the trembling from an- 
cient hooves. 

By now you can hear the ants and grass 
and stones talk. When cold pure spring 
water is poured on the sweat lodge rocks, 
these born-and-ancient-ones hiss, spit, 
gurgle, moan, and sing. If you stand on 
earth for four days and nights, earth talks. 
And if you crouch in the darkness of the 
vision pit, you feel how the earth shifts, 
stretches, breathes, beats, enfolds and 
holds—you know that earth is our final 
blanket. 

Perhaps you will be visited by the in- 
visible helpers: the spirit plants, spirit ani- 
mals, and spirit people. If you befriend 
rocks or plants or animals long enough, 
you begin to see and hear as they do, think 
and feel as they do. You find ways of 
communicating, you learn from them and 
acquire some of their powers and quali- 
ties. They can become spirit guardians, 
even when not physically present. If you 
receive such a guardian, you give in re- 
turn. You learn to live in relation with 
all. You have no desire to save or be 
saved (to or from what?), only to be in 
tune, in harmony, in balance, anchored in 
place, part of the whole. 

Ceremony honors this balance, When 
you gather your friends the herbs, you 
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leave an offering for them and pray for 
their renewal. As you pick your friends the 
berries, you sing a berry-thanking song for 
them. After you eat your friends the 
salmon, you take their bones back home to 
the sea. You give thanks for the sharing of 
friends’ lives as an act of return and re- 
newal. With friends you honor the cycle of 
seasons, the ebb and flow, death and re- 
birth. 

In that honoring, you come to know that, 
whether animal, vegetable or mineral, the 
dead are spirit, here now unseen, and that 
there are but two worlds, the here-and-now 
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and the spirit world beyond. All has skan: 
spirit, breath, soul. All is sacred, all is re- 
lated, all has pattern and meaning if we but 
see and hear it. Brother Sun, Sister 
Moon—every morning star, every meal, 
each day, each moment, can be a relation. 
This is the message, and silence the me- 
dium. 

Do dogs have souls? Do trees have feel- 
ings? Is the universe friendly? Learn the 
answers experimentally. Why not befriend 
the universe? For long time ago the stars 
thought they were People. 0 


Artwork by Cathy Weber, Dillon, MT 


The Spiritual Roots of 
Friends Environmental Concerns 


Moorsiar Massey’s keynote address 


and other activities at the 1987 FGC 
Gathering at Oberlin College touched so 
many Friends’ consciences that they im- 
mediately begin laying the groundwork 
for a Friends Committee on Unity with 
Nature. 

Massey currently leads training work- 
shops on witness, especially environ- 
mental witness. He describes these ses- 
sions in religious terms: 

“In these workshops, we explore the 
methods of witness used by Old Testament 
prophets, by Gandhians and civil rights 
activists, and by people of other religions 
and cultures, and then we experiment to- 
gether, trying out ways of adapting these 
methods to our own situations. I’ve given 
these workshops in both Quaker and 
secular settings, and the participants have 
Just loved them.” 

Those interested can contact Marshall 
Massey, 4353 East 1999 Way, Thornton 
CO 80233 USA. mmassey@earthwitness. 
org 

Here is a recap of the address that 
helped to galvanize Friends into action: 


Mie Massey, an attender of 
Piedmont Worshp Group near 
Denver, Colorado, challenged the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends to took at the sci- 
entific facts about serious environmental 
degradation and to find the source of 
transforming power to act on that concern. 
“Concerns have a real power to remake 
the world for the better, but they have no 
power to do so until people reach to their 
core. A dim, peripheral sense of right and 
wrong is not enough. Only the central ex- 
perience, only the breaking through to that 
place where the will of God moves unhin- 
dered, will suffice.” 

Marshall presented alarming statistics 
concerning soil erosion, desertification, 
toxic pollution, and global warming, all of 
which have been accelerating during this 
century. He expressed dismay that little 
has been done so far to alter the direction 
or pace of these trends, even when it is 
increasingly apparent that “the environ- 
mental poses every bit as big a threat as 
the nuclear arms problem does.” 
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He also cited scientific evidence 
that the earth’s average temperature 
has already risen about one degree in 
this century from accumulating car- 
bon dioxide and other “‘greenhouse 
gases” in the atmosphere and that 
a three- or four-degree increase 
in average global temperature 
is likely within the next thirty 
years. Such a dramatic rise /&7, 
would alter weather pat- 
terns, on which agriculture 
depends, and would lead a 
to flooding of coastal 
areas, species extinction, 
spreading deserts, and other 
major disturbances. Such disruptions 
would exacerbate existing social and envi- 
ronmental problems, which in turn would 
interact with one another, eventually 
reaching a point where unraveling of the 
earth’s life-support system becomes irre- 
versible. 

Sounding the alarm over the world 
ecological crisis, Marshall reminded 
Friends that the issue is not one of “us 
versus them,” but of things we are all do- 
ing that contribute to the destruction of 
the earth. Despite the perils of continued 
inaction, many people are still in denial 
because they don’t want to admit that 
what they’ve been doing is wrong, don’t 
want to give up what is comfortable and 
familiar, or are afraid that the situation 
may be beyond anyone’s control. 

The heart of this crisis goes deeper 
than scientific facts and political agendas, 
deeper than lifestyles, habits, and choices, 
he said. It is largely the result of certain 
outlooks, assumptions, and perceptions 
that blind us to the reality of what is really 
happening and shackle our will to act re- 
sponsibly. 

Our spiritual shackles include: 


@ Materialism, which seeks only the ma- 
terial comforts one’s environment can 
provide. A materialistic concept of envi- 
ronmentalism, therefore “does not in it- 
self challenge or question the desires for 
comfort and profit and power that got us 
into this mess; it merely adds another 
desire to the list—a desire for a pretty, 
undefiled environment.” 
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e@Anthropocentrism, human-centeredness 
which cares only about species that pro- 
vide an obvious benefit to humans. It is 
blind to the linkages among species that 
make the entire community interdepend- 
ent. It also “overlooks nature’s place in 
the logic, framework, and harmony of 
creation. By overlooking and departing 
from the Jogos, it is unfaithful to our re- 
ligious heritage as well.” 


© Solipsism, the tendency to see the 
world as a collection of objects with no 
intrinsic value, which “leads us to kill 
without conscience” and “blinds us to the 
sanctity of life.” 


® [solation from the natural world, in 
which our ignorance of other species that 
are part of the ecosystem leads us to 
leave them out of our plans and con- 
cerns. “Our ideas of nature become ever 
more mechanical; our dreams become 
ever more barren.” 


© Estrangement from God, which pre- 
vents us from seeing divinity in every 
aspect of the created order and keeps us 
from seeing ourselves as recipients of the 
blessings that flow from God’s love for 
the Creation. “We make ourselves exiles 
from the Peaceable Kingdom. No won- 
der that we have such a hard time stirring 
ourselves up to defend it.” 


Marshall distinguished this concern 
from contemporary “environmentalism,” 
which often reflects a materialistic per- 
spective and fails to see the connection 
between God and nature. Although 
Quaker history and traditions in some 
ways foreshadowed this concern, he 
called for a Quaker earthcare witness that 
goes as far beyond conventional environ- 
mentalism as John Woolman’s ringing 
call for basic equality and the abolition of 
slavery went beyond George Fox’s con- 
demnation of vain titles and honors. In 
both cases it requires penetrating to the 
heart of the concern until its transforming 
spiritual power is released. This could 
begin to break the shackles of denial, ig- 
norance, and irresponsibility by admitting 
we need to be changed and by asking for 
God’s help in making those changes, he 
said. “We would begin once again to ex- 
perience the world as alive. We would 
begin to discover again the God who is 
genuinely immanent in it. The realization 
would grow in us that it is not after all 
such a hostile place to live.’ Marshall said 
it is essential for the Religious Society of 
Friends as a whole to renew its spiritual 
relationship to the earth. “We need to be 
working at the deeper and more spiritual 
level, casting off the blindness of our 
learned preoccupations, opening our 
hearts to the green kingdom of God, and 
allowing ourselves to be healed.” 

He called for a Friends Committee on 
Unity with Nature that would facilitate the 
earthcare witness of Friends Meetings in 
North America by gathering and dissemi- 
nating information and by promoting dia- 
logue and networking. But he cautioned 
against the temptation to avoid personal 
responsibility by only giving money to an 
organization. 

“We will not reach true unity with na- 
ture unless and until we educate ourselves 
and make ourselves part of the solution... 
Nothing is going to happen unless you 
join with me in willing it to happen.” 


Internet Environmental Network 


Massey has also helped to establish a 
listserv for the environmentally conscious 
Friends. He reports: 


At the Friends General Conference 
Gathering in Virginia, I found myself 
once again deeply moved by the energy 
and diversity, imagination, and passion of 
FCUN’s members and friends. What an 
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amazing group of people! Even after I 
got home, I couldn’t put the experience 
out of my mind. So I set up an Internet 
mailing list for Friends (and friends of 
Friends) of the environmental persua- 
sion. Now all of us with modems have a 
place to continue those wonderful group 
conversations that began when we met 
face-to-face. This is a listserv for mem- 
bers, volunteers, staff, and friends of 
Friends Committee on Unity with Na- 
ture—North America’s Quaker environ- 
mental organization. Environmentally- 
minded Friends and kindred spirits eve- 
rywhere are invited and welcome to join 
the conversations. 

Some of the topics discussed here 
include: FCUN’s events, programs, and 
committee projects or environmental 
activities in Monthly and Yearly meet- 
ings and other Quaker bodies (AFSC, 
FGC, etc.), Friends testimonies dealing 
with the environment, Friends environ- 
mental attitudes, the environmental ac- 
tions, projects, or experiences of individ- 
ual Friends, and published environ- 
mental writings by Friends. Postings on 
broader issues of interest to FCUN are 
also welcome along with ideas and dis- 
coveries in ecology, contemporary envi- 
ronmental politics, Environmental ethics 
or Eco-theology (Christian and other- 
wise) or Environmental activities in 
other religious communities, and relig- 
ious techniques for effecting social 
change. 

This is a good place for sharing no- 
tices of non-FCUN programs, political 
action alerts, publication announce- 
ments, and the like, that you think might 
be of special interest to FCUN members. 
No commercial advertising or proselytiz- 
ing, please. 

Over the-years the FCUN list has be- 
come somewhat quiet—we average only 
a few postings per month—but it is doing 
very well for all of that, clearly satisfy- 
ing its subscribers and meeting their ex- 
pectations. We presently have over a 
hundred subscribers from all over the 
world, both Friends and non-Friends, 
and occasionally one of our postings 
gets picked up and republished by a 
print magazine—as_ recently by 
Earthkeeping News. 

I also manage another religious- 
environmental list for people interested 
in exploring the connections between 
theology and environmental issues on an 
academic or professional level. O 
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(“Kosovo Crisis, “ continued from page 9) 

the Serbs will likely take their vengeance 
on the unarmed ethnic Albanian popula- 
tion should the bombing commence. The 
root of the Kosovar crisis, as was the root 
of the Bosnian tragedy, is the extreme 
Serb ethno-nationalism which emerged 
from the collapse of Yugoslavia. The 
paranoid view of Serbia as a besieged, 
isolated and threatened nation put forward 
by Milosevic and other Serbian dema- 
gogues has brought untold tragedy to a 
once peaceful—if mildly autocratic— 
multi-ethnic federated system. The best 
way to undermine such dangerous ideo- 
logues is through supporting the growth of 
a more pluralistic Serbian society, such as 
encouraging Serbia’s burgeoning pro- 
democracy movement. Instead, the threat 
of military action only re-enforces the 
Serb’s self-perception that they are a peo- 
ple under siege, playing right into the 
hands of Serbian ultra-nationalists. Fur- 
thermore, as any authority on conflict 
resolution can attest, workable conflict 
resolution cannot come from a_pre- 
packaged “settlement” imposed from the 
outside through threat of force. True con- 
flict resolution can only come from the 
interested parties themselves. At best, an 
imposed Western formula on Kosovo will 
result in an uneasy truce in a badly di- 
vided society which will not heal the 
wounds, encourage democracy or lead to 
real peace. 

There are still other choices besides 
bombing and doing nothing. There could 
be the deployment of a large-scale un- 
armed multinational force to both monitor 
the situation and physically intervene to 
discourage bloodshed. Direct contact be- 
tween the Albanian and Serbian commu- 
nities within Kosovo could be facilitated 
to work out a settlement which would 
meet the legitimate needs of both. Greater 
support could be given to democratic 
forces within Serbia. A more creative and 
flexible, yet rigorous, enforcement of eco- 
nomic sanctions against Serbia could be 
imposed as well as re-enforcing the arms 
embargo against both sides. On the eve of 
a new century, the people of the United 
States and Europe should not be forced by 
their governments to choose between 
abandoning an entire people to terror and 
repression or the unwise utilization of 
military power.—Stephen Zunes, Depart- 
ment of Politics University of San Fran- 
cisco, 2130 Fulton Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94117, (415)-422-6981. David Hart- 
sough, PEACEWORKERS. 721 Shrader 
St, San Francisco, CA 94117 USA. Phone 
and fax 415-751-0302. Email: peace- 
workers @igc.org. 


Friendly News 


Southern California Quarterly 


«he Southern California Quarterly 
Meeting met in February at Pacific 
Palisades amid the trees and hills that an- 
nually refresh our spirits. The gathering 
continued to address this year’s theme of 
“Discernment” by focusing on Spiritual 
Friendships. A talk by Kathy Rayburn, 
along with worship sharing, silent wor- 
ship, a talent show, and much camarade- 
rie, provided food for the soul. 

While the Monthly Meetings appeared 
to be thriving, a concern arose regarding 
Pacific Ackworth School, which was 
founded by Quakers John and Alice Way 
in Temple City more than 50 years ago. In 
recent years it has proved difficult to 
maintain the Quaker presence and phi- 
losophy at the school. Following the resig- 
nation of the current director, the Quar- 
terly expressed the view that it is time ei- 
ther to put our energy into establishing a 
greater Quaker presence there or to turn it 
over to others. Meanwhile, as options are 
explored, the school urgently needs volun- 
teers to help. Those interested can call 
(818) 287-6880. 

Elsewhere the Quaker presence is re- 
markably apparent. Santa Monica, de- 
scribed as “an exuberant Meeting,” re- 
ported an ever increasing attendance. 
With a growing sense of stewardship, the 
Meeting is making repairs to the meeting- 
house in order to pass it on in good shape 
to those yet to come. 

In like manner, Los Angeles, with its 
strong concerns for social justice and par- 
ticularly for the fallout from social wel- 
fare reform, is fixing up its garage to pro- 
vide more space for community meetings. 
Their meetinghouse is already serving as a 
place for local citizens to meet. 

Orange County is involved in two ma- 
jor social issues. Also concerned about 
the hardships resulting from changes in 
the welfare laws, the Meeting will take 
part in the “Adopt a Social Worker” pro- 
gram. This approach allows participants 
to meet with a social worker of Orange 
County Social Services to learn of client 
families’ needs—anything from diapers to 
clothing to furniture—as they move from 
welfare to a job. In addition, Orange 
County is active in the FCL program seek- 
ing changes in the law regarding the death 
penalty. Their Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee plans to meet with the edito- 
rial boards of the Los Angeles Times and 
the Orange County Register to raise their 
concerns. 


Street Light, a newspaper on poverty 
and homelessness in San Diego, won the 
North American Street Newspaper Asso- 
ciation Award for the best street stories in 
1998. The editors, Anne and Forrest Curo, 
are members of San Diego Meeting. 

Quakers are eternally searching for 
more ways to make our presence known. 
When we come together and hear from 
each other in a larger body, however, we 
become aware of the already broad range 
of Friends’ outreach in our communi- 
ties —Bobbi Kendig, Marloma/Long 
Beach Meeting. 


Utah Friends 


uakers from all over Utah met for the 

Fall Gathering at Crystal Hot Springs 
with Cynthia Taylor clerking the business 
meeting. Utah Friends also met on Janu- 
ary 16 and 17, in Logan, Utah, to cele- 
brate winter and share in worshipful dis- 
cussion on the topic of simplicity. The 
opening presentation enabled participants 
to calculate how much money they actu- 
ally “take home,” after spending money in 
the consumer fashion to which we are ac- 
customed. Ideas from an excellent book 
Your Money or Your Life were presented, 
exploring the relationship between time 
and money and what we trade (our life 
energy) for our pursuit of money. Basic 
assumptions about how much we “need” 
were questioned. After the opening ses- 
sion, break-out sessions offered discus- 
sion on a variety of topics, such as what 
does simplicity mean to me,” the environ- 
ment and simplicity, the economics of 
simplicity, simplicity and community, and 
gadgets. A highlight of the day was the 
performance of a short play written by 
Erica Rubin of the Salt Lake Monthly 
meeting. The captivating and humorous 
play explored greed and its effect on us. It 
was excellently performed by a small 
group of Salt Lake Quakers. 

Another highlight of the gathering was 
Peace Dancing on Saturday evening. Two 
dance leaders of the Dances of Universal 
Peace from Salt Lake joined us in the eve- 
ning to lead us in an evening of worship- 
ful dance. The peace dances are simple 
circle dances from different cultures and 
religious traditions all over the world. The 
words to almost all the dances are about 
honoring the divinity in ourselves and the 
other dancers in the circle and recognizing 
our connection to all of life. The dancing 
was truly worshipful as Utah Friends 
opened themselves wholeheartedly to the 
dances. We recommend that other Quaker 
meetings connect with the dances in their 
area, as this is a national and international 


movement. We found the dances to be a 
lovely expression of our peace testimony 
as well as the testimony that there is that 
of God in everyone. 

On Sunday after silent worship, the 
full gathering watched a historical Quaker 
play put on by Logan Monthly Meeting’s 
First Day School and then participated in 
a worshipful discussion of the play. This 
is a new approach to First Day school in 
Logan Monthly meeting. In order to facili- 
tate intergenerational religious education 
in a way that is meaningful to the chil- 
dren, the adults have decided to gear our 
religious education towards children, in- 
stead of expecting them to be comfortable 
in our discussions. Once a month the chil- 
dren will perform a play, to be followed 
by intergenerational worshipful discussion 
of the play. Logan Young Friends have 
proven to be outstanding in their acting 
ability. All in all the gathering proved to 
be a time for meaningful sharing, commu- 
nity, and renewed inspiration—Joy Mor- 
ris, Logan, Utah 


Reader Response 


Ethen Perkin reflects on a year of visiting 
youth in trouble through the Eugene 
Friends Meeting ministerial outreach and 
Skipworth Juvenile Detention Center vol- 
unteer spiritual visitation program. This 
letter was sent to Friends in his Meeting 
and is being shared with FB readers in 
response to the issue on Children and 
Youth (April, 1999): 


\ N } ith each Skipworth visit, I’ve tried 
to look for and affirm the good in 


the person I’m visiting as a primary inten- 
tion. I’ve listened, supported, and occa- 
sionally questioned some assumptions 
about the necessity of violent postures, 
reactions or attitudes. I’ve usually come 
from a visit feeling the presence of a new 
friend in my life. Maybe the person I’ve 
visited will know someone out there cares, 
someone knows them to be valuable be- 
yond what they’ve done to arrive in deten- 
tion with few privileges. 

Listening, I often realize the impor- 
tance of the home for everyone. Even if 
home has been a place of confusion, or of 
recurring damage, there is a_ heartfelt 
yearning for a loving, familiar family. An 
hour or two visit cannot replace a young 
person’s family. It can help open each of 
us to a power that creates family and 
brings us each home—if we let ourselves 
become its instrument. 

Our larger society increasingly incar- 
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| Memorial Minutes 


Nora Gladwin Fairbank Dunning 


ora Dunning was born in New York 

City on October 13, 1914, but spent 
much of her childhood and young adult 
years in southern California and Arizona. 
She enjoyed sailing and flew airplanes as 
a young woman. 

She attended the Bishops School in 
Pasadena where she graduated in 1931. 
She then went on to Bryn Mawr College 
where she majored in geology and gradu- 
ated in 1935. In the early 1960s Nora 
earned a masters degree in mineralogy 
from Harvard University. 

Although Nora was born and raised as 
an Episcopalian, in the early 1950s she 
began searching for some deeper sense of 
connection in her spiritual life. She was 
profoundly moved and inspired by the 
attitudes and beliefs that she found among 
the Religious Society of Friends and in 
January 1955 she became a member of 
Cambridge Friends Meeting. In fact, the 
beliefs and ways of Friends became cen- 
tral to her work as well as to her religious 
life. She was not only a regular attender of 
Meeting for Worship, but also became 
active in many aspects of the care and ad- 
ministration of the Meeting. In addition 
she was involved in numerous ways with 
Cambridge Friends School where she was 
at various times both a teacher and trus- 
tee. She also wrote a history of the Cam- 
bridge Friends School, chronicling its in- 
ception and growth into the well estab- 
lished school it is today. 


(“Friendly News,” continued from page 14) 
cerates the economically disadvantaged, 
those damaged by family or institutional 
violence, and the drug abuser. When I 
encounter criminal behavior not as ab- 
straction but as the acts of human beings 
with weaknesses and histories not unlike 
my own, I remember Christ’s words, “I 
was in prison and you visited me.” George 
Fox, a founder of Quakerism, said, 
“Christ has come to lead us himself.” I’ve 
found the presence of God disguised as a 
juvenile offender and the readings which 
come from open hearted listening and just 
“being with” to be the pearl of great 
value. 

I hope this program will continue to 
bear fruit. I ask the Spirit to move in the 
lives of others in the Friends Meeting 
community and lead them to join the visi- 
tation team. May the Spirit of Truth gather 
and nurture our visitation family, and to 
bring about the healing of young person, 
society and visitor alike. 
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Nora had many interests in addition to 
her immediate involvement with Cam- 
bridge Friends Meeting and School. She 
loved to travel and was particularly ex- 
cited by her trip to China with her second 
husband, James Dunning. Besides her 
travel and her work as a fund raiser for the 
New England Office of the American 
Friends Service Committee in the early 
70s, Nora’s work activities included the 
following: in the early 50s she collabo- 
rated with a friend to create a program to 
send donated new textbooks to several 
countries in Africa; much later she helped 
Jim Dunning with numerous aspects of his 
work with the Grenfell Foundation; this 
included several fact-finding trips to Lab- 
rador, and running their Books-to-Schools 
program for a while in the late 70s. Nora 
was also an amateur cellist and devoted 
chamber musician. 

Nora married Muffy Nelson Fairbank 
in 1939 and was widowed in 1968. They 
raised two children, Owen (b.1947) and 
Catherine (b.1941), and lived in the Bos- 
ton area throughout their married life. She 
married James Morse Dunning in 1975 
and was widowed again in 1991. Nora 
then moved to Corvallis, OR, to be near 
her son Owen and his family, and became 
a member of Corvallis Friends Meeting 
December 4, 1994. 

Always ready to go for a walk, Nora 
was an inspiration and a joy to Friends at 
Corvallis Meeting. She often brought 
prayer requests to our twilight meetings 
(our end-of-worship time of reflection). 

Nora Dunning died December 25, 
1998. She is survived by Owen Fairbank, 
Corvallis, Oregon; Catherine Fairbank 


Friends Association of Higher 
Education Gathering 
in Whittier, California 


“Learning to Serve, Serving to Learn‘: 
How can Spirit-led service transform stu- 
dents’ learning experiences? Concerned 
Friends are warmly invited to join mem- 
bers of the Friends Association for Higher 
Education (FAHE) when we gather at 
Whittier College, June 17-20, to reflect on 
the potentials and challenges of service 
learning. The conference features work- 
shops by service learning educator Ed- 
ward Zlotkowski; talks by representatives 
of FCNL, AFSC, and concerned Quaker 
faculty and administrators; worship shar- 
ing; and Friendly fellowship. Registration: 
$100 for all 4 days; room & board: $115 
per person; per diem rates available. For 
information, contact Susanne Weil, Clerk, 
FAHE, 562 699 3476 or sespewild@aol. 
com. 
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Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
four grandchildren. O 


Ruth Hatcher 


uth Hatcher (born Ruth Larson in 

Enid, Oklahoma, in 1912) died on 
February 9, 1999 in her home in Taos, 
NM. Ruth was a woman of talents and 
conviction, a teacher and a healer. Her life 
of stewardship in Taos manifested Quaker 
values in the area. 

Ruth was gifted musically. She played at 
one time with the Kansas City symphony 
orchestra. She was adept at many skills— 
notably knitting and tin work. She was 
community- and service-riented, helping 
to start a natural food store and co-op; she 
served as a commissioner on the El Mo- 
lino ditch. She often invited visiting 
Friends to stay in her home as guests. 

A faithful member of Santa Fe Monthly 
meeting, she drove regularly from Taos to 
Santa Fe to attend meeting for several 
years, until she and Peggy Pond Church 
started holding meeting in her home. The 
Worship Group that grew from that begin- 
ning met regularly until her death. Ruth is, 
perhaps, best represented by her son’s 
statement: “She virtually always operated 
on principle, even when it momentarily 
seemed to be to her disadvantage.” Those 
with whom she interacted will remember 
and miss her. 0 


Vital Statistics 


New Members/Transfers 
e Karen Thompson, La Jolla MM 
e Lina Mendenhall, La Jolla MM 
e Jane Blount, La Jolla MM 


e Terri Strait, by transfer, 9-8-96, La Jolla 
MM. 
e Kent and Carmon Davis, Pima MM. 


Births 
e Rachel Mae Hobbs, 8/28/97, La Jolla 
MM 
Weddings/Unions 


e Jane Blount & Chris Penney, 8/10/97, 
La Jolla MM 


e Jim Summers & Winnie Sunshine, 
6/21/98, La Jolla MM 


Deaths 
e Denis Flagg, 1/28/99, La Jolla MM 
e Marie Parker, 4/2/99, La Jolla MM. 
e John Anderson, 1/24/99, La Jolla MM 


e Frank T. Williams, 11/15/98, Olympia 
FM 


e Ruth Fuduka, 9/10/99, Honolulu FM 
e Almena Innerst Neff, 2/5/99, Davis FM 


Book Reviews 


The following ten books about the envi- 
ronment come highly recommended by 
Paul Burks, Sharon Gates, and Ruah 
Swennerfelt of the Friends Committee in 
Unity with Nature. They are available 
from the AFSC Bookstore, 980 N Fair 
Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, CA 91103.(626) 
791-1978. 


The Voice of the Earth by Theodore 
Roszak. Simon and Shuster: NY, 1993. In 
this startling new book, Theodore Rosz- 
ack introduces the new field of eco- 
psychology, which studies the relationship 
between the individual and the earth. This 
new brand of psychotherapy defines san- 
ity as the awareness of the connection be- 
tween the environment and the human 
soul. By weaving together science, psy- 
chiatry, poetry, and politics, he bridges 
the gap between psychological and eco- 
logical to explain this new way of thinking 
about ourselves and our world. This 
ground-breaking work eloquently explains 
that if we ignore our connections to the 
planet not only the earth but our own 
mental health will be in jeopardy. 


Green Business: Hope or Hoax? Christo- 
pher Plant, editor. New Society: Philadel- 
phia, PA, 1991. $9.95. The sudden burst 
of businesses claiming to be environmen- 
tally responsible has been enough to make 
the most trusting among us a bit suspi- 
cious. Superficial changes in packaging of 
products and shifts in advertising strate- 
gies will hardly slow down, let alone stop, 
environmental devastation. Green Busi- 
ness provides a well researched critique of 
“shallow green” consumerism, including 
specific examples such as biodegradable 
plastics and dolphin safe tuna. Clearly, the 
nimble leap of major corporations onto 
the Earth Day band wagon is not enough. 
Some people are doing more than just re- 
packing business as usual. Green Business 
explores what kinds of “deep green” 
changes in the way we do business can 
help create a sustainable economy. The 
diverse contributors challenge us to make 
room for new concepts from the land trust 
movement and community-based agricul- 
ture to trash cash, green tax, and free cit- 
ies. They resurrect useful older ideas as 
well, from Amish economics and commu- 
nal land ownership to Gandhi’s economic 
principles. 

These hopeful ideas and ways of doing 
business are stepping stones on the path to 
restoring the earth. 


Earth Rising by David Oates. Oregon 
State University Press: Corvallis, 1989. 


This wise and thought-provoking book ex- 
plores the ways in which the science of 
ecology has provided a basis for a contem- 
porary worldview that combines an intui- 
tive sense of wholeness with the validation 
of scientific truth. David Oates has a re- 
markable gift for the clear explication of 
complex scientific ideas to a new under- 
standing of our place in the world. In beau- 
titully crafted prose, he integrates the ideas 
of thinkers as diverse as Gregory Bateson, 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Charles Darwin, 
Gary Snyder, J.C. Smuts, and James Love- 
lock into a unifying vision of a universe in 
which humankind can truly be at home. 


Our Stolen Future by Theo Colborn. Dut- 
ton: New York, 1996. $24. 

This book is a fascinating read and a cau- 
tionary tale. 

Male sperm counts around the world have 
dropped by 50 percent in the last two gen- 
erations. This fine book offers a persuasive 
explanation for that mystery and many oth- 
ers and in the process adds a new category 
of peril to our expanding inventory of the 
downside of modernity. 


The Ecology of Hope by Ted Bernard. New 
Society Publishers: British Columbia, Can- 
ada, 1997. $16.95 

This book is a remarkably upbeat account 
of a number of communities where collabo- 
ration among different factions and interest 
groups has led to break-through consensus 
on plans for achieving sustainability. The 
authors reveal the hopeful trend toward 
unanimous agreement on difficult local re- 
source issues in forestry, range land, water- 
shed, and fisheries management in which 
citizens, governments, business and even 
one-time foes form exciting collaborative 
partnerships. 


God’s Spirit in Nature. Pendle Hill Publi- 
cations: Wallingford, PA, 1998. $3.25 
Judith Brown took Nancy Frommelt’s 
course “Global Spirituality and Earth Eth- 
ics.” In the class, she encountered more 
fully than before the idea that in a meta- 
physical sense the Earth could be consid- 
ered the Body of God. Suddenly her envi- 
ronmental concerns switched from being 
civic duties to spiritual obligations. This 
pamphlet is the collection of moving medi- 
tations that evolved from that experience. 


The Land of Little Rain by Mary Austin. 
University of New Mexico Press: Albu- 
querque, NM. 1989. $8.95. 

Ecologist, feminist, and mystic before 
these terms became popular, Mary Austin 
knew the desert as few human beings have 
known it. The Land of Little Rain is an ac- 
knowledged classic of Southwestern litera- 
ture. It describes the plant, animal, and hu- 
man life of the border region of Southern 


California and Arizona, land of the yucca, 
the coyote, and the buzzard , inhabited by 
miners, vaqueros and Shoshone and Pai- 
ute Indians. 


Earth Prayers. Elizabeth Rober (Editor). 
Harper: San Francisco, 1991. $15.00 

“Through this extraordinary collection 
of prayers from all the world and from all 
historical periods we finally awaken to the 
presence of the divine that comes to us 
through the Earth and the entire natural 
world.” Thomas Berry, author of The 
Dream of the Earth. 


Restoring the Earth: How Americans Are 
Working to Restore Our Damaged Envi- 
ronment by John J. Berger. 1988. 
moi) 

Major environmental problems can be 
solved through ecological restoration -the 
repair of damaged resources and the re- 
creation of ecosystems. Here are hearten- 
ing success stories of dynamic individuals 
and groups who are taking environmental- 
ism a great step beyond conservation. 
They are part of a growing national move- 
ment signaling that a new phase of envi- 
ronmentalism has begun. Meet some of 
these environmental pioneers who made a 
difference: Michael Corbett, who built a 
resource-conserving solar community; 
Pennsylvania coal miner Fred Wishney, 
who turned mined wastelands into green 
oases; Ed Garbisch of the Chesapeake 
Bay, who re-creates saltwater wetlands; 
and other boldly enterprising Americans 
rescuing rivers, lakes, streams, forests, 
prairies, and wildlife—people dedicated 
to restoring the earth. 


The Lost Gospel of the Earth by Tom 
Hayden. Sierra Club Books, 1996. 
$22.00. Such a book is urgently needed. 
This book is not simply an ecology that is 
based in the spiritual. It is a call for an 
engagement in the transformative. It calls 
us to a “politics of truth” that is rooted in 
spiritual integrity and essential democ- 
racy. If we can hear, understand, and heed 
Tom Hayden’s call, we can move from the 
poverty of utilitarianism to the rich possi- 
bilities of a politics of the spirit. 


EarthCare for Children—a First Day 
School Curriculum. FCUN. Sandra Moon 
Farley, Diana Gail Egly, and Thomas 
Baxter Farley. $12.00. 


Becoming a Friend to the Creation. 
FCUN. Lisa Lofland Gould, editor. 
Earthcare leaven for Friends and Friends 
Meetings. 


For a listing of pamphlets and books pub- 
lished by FCUN, write 179 N Prospect St, 
Burlington, VT 05401-1607. 
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Young Friends News 


Michael Dunn, Clerk of Pacific Yearly 
Meeting Committee on Unity with Na- 
ture forwarded notes he took from an 
interest group of the Junior Yearly Meet- 
ing. They are in the form of verbatim 
messages from the 12- to 19-year-old 
participants in response to queries such 
as: “Is there a Light within all Creation, 
both living and non-living?” 


FE OK OK OR OK OK 2K 2K 2 2 2K 


¢1 think the Light of God is within 
every living thing. It can’t just be in 
humans—we’re animals too, just be- 
cause we have brains and opposable 
thumbs. Even mosquitoes—we hate 
them, but birds live off them. Life is a 
chain. 


¢ When I was younger, I had a really 
hard time understanding what meditat- 
ing was all about. Four years ago, I 
was on a backpack trip (sponsored by 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


site: www.afsc.org/shout/joyful.htm 


25 or Joyful ext. 13 at 206-632-0500. 


application forms. 
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CUN) and it was Sunday so we had 
meeting for worship, outside in nature. 
It was really different! I really under- 
stood. 


I believe the Light of God is within all 
things, not just living. In my experi- 
ence exploring caves, there’s no way I 
can say that when you’re underground, 
you're not surrounded by a living be- 
ing. 

Sometimes, I think that animals are 
closer to God and more spiritual than 
people. They don’t think about things, 
they’re just simple. 

I have no problem seeing the Light of 
God in all living things. Its really easy 
for me to look at the sky and see that 
its alive and see God in a sunset. But 
when you get closer, its harder in 
things that are more “normal,” like this 


carpet or something. Its hard to see it 


as anything other than a carpet. 


A couple of earthquakes ago, I discov- 
ered that the actual experience of an 
earthquake is a joyous thing, because 
when I feel the earth move, I can defi- 
nitely feel that it is alive. 


¢ I can feel a sense of loss if a tree is 


a 


a 


ad 


Summer Opportunities for Children and Youth 


© Comprehensive listing of Quaker and non-Quaker work camps/service opportunities: www.quaker.org/fb/quakes. 


© Leadership training program flyer available through the AFSC Youth and Militarism program, 1501 Cherry St, Philadelphia 
PA 19102-1479. (215) 241-7176. E-mail youthmil @afsc.org. Website: www.afsc.org/youthmil.htm. AFSC youth program web- 


Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, Transgendered, and Questioning Youth: A gathering at Evergreen College, sponsored by the 
AFSC, on June 23-27. Guest speakers, dance/talent show, Seattle Pride Parade, and workshops. For more info, call Gabriel ext. 


© The following projects are sponsored by the AFSC/SCQM Youth Service Program. For more info, contact Anthony Manousos, 
5238 Andalucia Ct, Whittier, CA 90601. 562-699-5670. Email: friendsbul@aol.com. 1) L.A. Works Project: Join thousands of 
volunteers for a project in downtown Los Angeles: June 25-26. Cost: $20. 2) Friends Committee on Legislation Fieldtrip. A 
great opportunity for a college or high school student to find out how the legislative process works, and how you can influence it < 
through your Quaker lobby. July 10-15. Cost: $100 (not including transportation). 3) Mexico service project at Maclovio Rojas». 
community near Tijuana, Mexico. In the past we have helped paint a community center, fix up a women’s center, and put up play- 
ground equipment. August 14-21. Cost: $250 (from Pasadena or La Jolla). Adult helpers are welcome at all these projects. 

© The following projects are sponsored by the IMYM/AFSC Joint Service Project. For more info, contact Mike Gray at 331 N |; 
Wilson Ave, Tucson, AZ 85719. (520) 326-3589. 1) Child and Migrant Service Project at Palisades, CO. June 16-20. Cost: 
$50. 2) Sierra Madre project in Mexico. June 26-July 6. Cost: $300 (from Tucson). 3) Hotevilla-Bacavi Community School in 
Hotevilla, AZ. July 10-17. Cost: $300 (from Phoenix). 4) Help build log cabins with the Mato Mna Sni Ta Tiaospaye on the 
Oglala reservation in South Dakota, August 1-14. Cost: $500 for both weeks, leaving from Denver. 

© The following camp opportunities are offered by the Ben Lomond Quaker Center, PO Box 686, Ben Lomond, CA 95005. 
(831) 336-8333. E-mail: mail@quakercenter.org, 1) June: 21-28: A week for Friends in the 8"-10" grades. 2) August: 8-15: A 
week for Friends in the 5"-7" grade. Mimi and Alan Edgar. 

©The following work camp opportunities are offered by John Woolman School: Camp I, June 20-27. Directors: Sue Severin. 
(415) 453-5810 and Gil Hamilton (916) 756-1414. Age 8 up. Camp IT: June 27-July 4. Director: Jim Anderson, 25 Gideon Lane, 
Chico, CA 95926. (916-345-3429. Family oriented camp. Cost: $25-40 (depending on age). Call camp director or PYM clerk for 


©The Children’s Program Committee of Pacific Yearly Meeting is looking for people interested in working in the Children’s 
Program at this summer’s session of PYM. Those who work in the program will be reimbursed for, approximately, the cost of 
room and board. If you or someone you know is interested and would like to learn more, please call or write the clerk of the com- 
mittee (before June 30, 1999): Kim Lacey 145 Carmel St, Apt 10, San Francisco, CA 94117. 415-242-9042. 


chopped down or broken in half. I can’t 
feel the same sense of loss if I pick up a 
rock from the ground and smash it in 
half. I might feel the same sense of loss 
if the rock had been made into a beauti- 
ful statue. Maybe the essence of the 
plant is to grow and cutting it or break- 
ing it destroys its essence. 


For me, the key word is “creation.” We 
wake up in life and the more we look at 
it, we see we’re part of this ongoing 
creation. I stand in awe of this whole 
process and wonder how I fit into it all. 


Maybe the Sierras should be a special 
place for Quakers because John Muir 
called it “The Range of Light.” 


Lying on my sleeping bag and looking 
at the sky, I realized there is Light and 
Beauty and God in the stars—in plain 
view. It’s so extraordinary. 


Could it be that Light is given when 
energy is put in? A plant uses energy to 
grow, energy is put into a rock to make 
a statue. It’s something to think about. O 
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JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the | Friends House is a multi-level retire- | Concerned Singles Newsletter 


Galys Westy Coast, lricnds tsecondary ment community offering independent links compatible, socially conscious 
boarding ‘school!’ Simple rural living, living apartments and houses, an assisted singles who care about peace, social 
=o classes, work program, loving care living facility, skilled nursing and an justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
So apd nid Edel BO ya adult day services program serving resi- health of the planet. Nationwide and 
ee ee dents and the wider Santa Rosa commu- Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free 


CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. nity. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House sample:%3. Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, 

66 Som awareness is accessible to| is easily accessible to San Francisco, the | MA 01242. @ (413) 445-6309 orld 
everyone of any religion or none,| Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the http://www.concernedsingles.com 

and no faith can claim to have a final| vineyards of Sonoma and Napa counties. 


revelation or monopoly of truth. We ac-| Friends House is owned and operated by Friends Music Camp—exciting, 


knowledge that such awareness may be | Friends Association of Services for the Eld- challenging, Quaker-sponsored 


expressed in many different ways. We} erly (FASE), a California not-for-profit summer program for ages 10-18— 
delight in this diversity and warmly wel- | corporation. The facility and Board of Di- invites your inquiries. Why do so 
come both Quakers and non-Quakers to] rectors ee LTS OS al many Friends Music Campers return 
join with us.”—John Linton traditions. £ welfare and growt OE PeE year after year? Music, musical 
sons within an environment which stresses : : ; 
. ; ; theatre...friendships...canoe _ trip, 
For subscriptions and information, independence is highly valued. Tour soccer...Quaker community. FMC, 
write: Quaker Universalist | Friends House at our web site at www. PO Bar 7 vellonn Soe OH 
; : ; , prings, 
Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, Lexington, friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Beni- . ‘ 
° ‘ 45287. (937) 767-1311 or (937) 767 
KY, 40503 or E-mail QUF@ot.com. cia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 1818 
538-0152 : 


Pacific Yearly Meeting will be held August 2-7 at 


Listen With Your Mt. Madonna Center near Watsonville. Get regis- 
Radical Presence Heart tration forms at your Spring Quarterly Meeting or 
| Teaching as a Seeking the Sacred in from your clerk. Early registration deadline (5% dis- 
Spiritual Discipline ROMER Lave count): postmarked June 11. More information from 
Mary Rose O'Reilley Eileen Flanagan John deValcourt, co-Registrar. (831)423-8785. 
This wonderful reflec- A new understanding of 
| tion suggests the secrets _the spiritual nature of Costa Rica Study Tour. August 3-14, 1999 or 
of good teaching are the same as the loving. Jan. 27-7, 2000. Email: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr 
secrets of good living. $12.99, WARNER Books or fax (506) 645-5528 or write Sarah Stuckey de 
$12.00, HEINEMANN Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, Monteverde, Costa Rica, 
Central America. Or write Lori Musellman, 661 N 
Growing into Goodness: South Street, Wilmington, OH. 45177. 
Essays on Quaker Education 
Quakers in Conflict Paul A. Lacey North Pacific Yearly Meeting Bookstore Commit- 
The Hicksite Reformation Paul Lacey discusses tee is interested in providing consignment space for 
H. Larry Ingle ee theology, Quaker decision- art: painting, sculpture, mixed media, craft, and pho- 
Locates the origin of the Se. making, the testimonies, tography. YM is Aug. 5-9, 1999. Contact Sheila Hale 
Quaker split in a reaction teachers and schools. for submission info at 541-895-3441. 


to evangelical doctrines. [Ea | $17.50, PENDLE HILL 


10.00, P H 
$ seh Ble Position available: NPYM Staff Secretary Staff 


secretary provides clerical support to Steering 
Committee of NPYM; assists Steering Committee 
Clerk and other officers. Position requires flexibilty, 
ability to work unsupervised and the ability to com- 
plete varying tasks. Part-time position allows up to 20 
; 7 ; ; hrs. per month. Starting pay $10.00 per hr. Applica- 
Looking for an aupair: German family, 2 kids G & 6), tions accepted until 6/1/99. Interested persons send cover letter with resume 
parents doctor and teacher, are looking for an aupair for one |. Shannon Perry,Steering Committee Associate Clerk, 710 Prospect Ave. 


year stay in Mannheim. Expectations: knowledge of Ger- Hood River, OR 97031. Email perry @gorge.ne 
man, nanny for children and some housekeeping (no clean- 


ing). We would like someone with a responsible, independ- 5 3 
ent nature who can integrate herself into our family. Re- All ads must be consistent with beliefs and testimonies of Friends. $.40 per 


sponses can be sent per email or post. word for ads. Minimum charge, $8. Ads should be prepaid, if possible. 
Sonia & Simon Cohen, MD: Diedesfelder Str. 28. 68309 | Send for info sheet about prices for display ads. Deadline: 30 days prior to 


Mannheim, FRG 
e-mail: cohen @as200.zi-mannheim.de 


bookstore@pendlehill.org Box FB - 338 Plush Mill Road 
fax: 610-566-3679; www.pendlehill.org Wallingford, PA 19086 


1-800-742-3150 x 2 Pendle Hill Bookstore o 


publication. Publishing of advertisements and newsletter insert does not 
imply endorsement by Friends Bulletin. 
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HIDDEN VILLA JOB ANNOUNCEMENT 
Family & Youth Programs 
Director/Camp Director 


Hidden Villa is seeking an individual for the 
position of Family and Youth Programs Direc- 
tor/Camp Director. Our camp is located at Hid- 
den Villa, a 1600 acre wilderness preserve and 
organic farm near Palo Alto, California. The 
camp programs were started 54 years ago as 
one of the first multiracial camps in America. 
Hidden Villa is a nonprofit organization with a 
mission to engage children and adults in hands- 
on, innovative programs promoting environ- 
mental awareness and humanitarian values. 

GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
Full time position developing and supervising 
groundbreaking multicultural and environ- 
mental summer camp programs and year- 
round Family Camps. 

SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 
1. Supervision of administrative staff; 
2. Hiring, training, and supervision of summer 
camp Counselors and auxiliary staff; 
3. Set and meet budget projections for depart- 
ment year round; 
4. Develop and implement Community outreach 
plan to recruit diverse campers and staff; 
5. Maintain ACA accredited status of all pro- 
grams; 
6. Assist with fund development for existing 
and new programs. 

INDIVIDUAL QUALIFICATIONS 
The ideal candidate would have 3-5 years of 
experience as a leader in the fields of camping 
or environmental education, and/or relevant 
experience in a community based organizations. 
They would also be a dynamic, enthusiastic, 
creative individual with strong leadership abili- 
ties, supervision skills, independent judgement, 
initiative and administrative skills. Addition- 
ally, applicants must have proven organiza- 
tional skills, experience in meeting deadlines 
and the ability to work independently. 

TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 
This position is a full time, exempt position 
with excellent benefits. Salary range is competi- 
tive and DOE. Hidden Villa is a non-smoking 
workplace. Open until filled. 
HOW TO APPLY 

Please send a resume with cover letter to: Mi- 
chael L. Lewis Operations Director - FYP Hid- 
den Villa, 26870 Moody Road, Los Altos Hills, 
CA 94022, Fax 650-948-4159 Hidden Villa is 
committed to diversity in the workplace. People 
of color are encouraged to apply. 


Fort Collins Friends Meeting seeks a 
Meeting House Resident Caretaker. Duties: 
cleaning, maintenance, 
responding to inquiries, etc. Rent: $75/month 
plus phone. No pets. 1 BDRM apartment. Submit 


letter of application including Quaker affiliation, | 


qualifications, expression of interest, list of refer- 
ences, and desired start date. Deadline: 6-11-99. 
Available 8-1-99. Mtg House Resident Caretaker 
Search Committee, 2222 W. Vine Dr., 


mail mdgraham @ fril.com 
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coordinating calendar, | 


Fort | 
Collins, CO 80521, 970-491-9717 for info or e- | 
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The Neighbors 
Who Put Food 
On Your Table 
Need Your 
Help. Now. 

t least 14,000 hard- 


A working families in 


the southern San Joaquin 
Valley were forced out of 
orchards and _ packing 
houses by the December 
freeze of the citrus crop. 
They face hunger and the 
loss of their homes. Yet, many are afraid to ask for help. Many will never qualify for 
emergency assistance due to the screening practices of public relief agencies. Each 
farmworker household often contains a mix of U.S. citizens and non-citizens. Farm- 
workers who are about to become citizens or who are attempting to address either their 
own immigration status or that of other family members fear being classified as a 
“public charge.” This classification jeopardizes their ability to legally unite their fami- 
lies. Fear of family separation prevents workers from receiving critically needed food, 
rent assistance or medical care. We all have the same human needs when disaster 
strikes. 


Farmworkers of the Central Valley at a recent organizing rally. 
Photo by David Bacon 


You can do two things: 


¢Letter Writing Campaign: Write the officials below and tell them to direct the INS 
and other federal agencies to publicly announce—in Spanish, too—that no farmworker 
suffering from a natural or agricultural disaster need fear the INS or any other govern- 
ment agency. Ask them to tell farmworkers in clear language that their families do not 
risk separation, now or in the future, because they seek emergency help. Write today. 
Urge them to expand emergency aid to all, regardless of immigration status. Tell them to 
end disaster assistance screening that drives families into misery and undermines the 
health and economies of rural communities. 


Doris Meissner 

Office of the Commissioner 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Immigration and Naturalization 
435 I Street NW 

Washington D.C. 20536 


U.S. Department of Justice 
Attorney General Janet Reno 
950 Pennsylvania Ave. NW 
Washington D.C. 20530-0001 


Vice President Gore, White House, 1600 Pennsylvania Ave, Washington D.C. 20501 


Please send a copy of your letter to AFSC (address below). Ask AFSC for a Freeze Ac- 
tion Kit (415-565-0201). 
¢Donations: Write a check to “Farmworker Relief/AFSC” and send it to AFSC, 65 


Ninth St. SF, CA 94114. These funds will go directly to the most needy workers and 
their families. 


1999 CALENDAR (see www.quaker.org/western for complete year) 


May 
e 15: NPYM Steering Committee Meeting, Multnomah FMH, Portland. 
e 15-16: College Park Quarterly Meeting at Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


June 
e 4-6: “Creative Aging.” Spiritual and practical discernment to supporter growing older in 

today’s world. Mary Beth Webster and Friends. Quaker Center. Ben Lomond. 
e 11-13: Meeting of the Board of Friends Bulletin in Ogden, UT. 


e 17-20: Intermountain Yearly Meeting. Durango, CO. 
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C all iT. 0 The 1999 Annual Siecnine Of 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting Of Friends 


by L ast year a Friend, after listening in worship sharing to some of my life challenges, rec- 2 Ligr 
ommended to me the book The Courage To Teach by Parker Palmer. Over the year, I ae 

have been working my way through the book and appreciating the gift this Friend gave me f \ 

in this suggestion. 

As I have struggled to put this year’s call to Yearly Meeting into words, a concept from 
Parker Palmer’s book has helped. This idea is that of paradox—how holding the tension of a 
paradox is critical to teaching, and also I have come to believe, to a Quaker community. Reading this perhaps each of you has 
identified a different paradox you treasure in our community; and that is good. 

The paradox which I wanted to share with you is the one which requires that as individuals we each find our own connections 
with God or our own sense of the divine, while as a community we strive to gather in a unity, each growing closer to the divine 
and to each other through the nudgings of our Friends and the Spirit. Is this where true eldering finds its place? 

In keeping with our theme “Celebrating our Elders,” I am reminded of two such nudges—aside from the one I already described 
in the opening. One was from our Friend Sally McCamant who recently died. Several years ago, when discussing gardens, she 
encouraged me to “plant flowers” and I have tried to do so both in my physical garden and, through my work, in the world 
around me. Similarly, I was told of encouragement given by Norma Price to another Friend, “to write songs. ” This Friend has 
74 gone on to share her gift of song in many ways and places. 

| Please come join us June 16th to 20th at Ft. Lewis College in Durango, Colorado, as we open ourselves to both celebrations and 
== nudging. 
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SSI Floyd Schmoe, “Why Is Man?’ Our Duty to the Earth” 3 
4 Committee on Unity with Nature, “Beyond Stewardship” 5 
Sharman Russell, “The Body of Being: A Profile of Jim Corbett” 6 

8 

9 

1 


= Robert Schutz, “Genesis of PYM’s Concern for the Earth” 
Some Quaker Responses to the Kosovo Crisis 


Dorothy Mack, “Befriending the Universe” 
< Marshall Massey, “Spiritual Roots of Friends Environmental Concerns” 


Friendly News 


If you’d like to support the work of Friends Bulletin, ane sasdee ine a donation. We 
need your help to support our various community-building projects—our websites, our on- 
line directory, and our new commemorative book—as well as our magazine. 

If you’d like to renew your subscription or give one to a young Friend or to a library, please 
consider doing so. A six-month trial subscription is only $9. 
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